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Number 640 


ADULT EDUCATION—A CHAL- 
LENGE TO PHI BETA KAPPA’ 


Mr. CuarrmMan, fellow members of Phi 
Beta Kappa! Were I not happily able to 
address you as one of your number, I 
should not dare to bring you the message 
with which I come to you to-night. I am 
not unaware that the speaker who assumes 
a vast eagerness on the part of any audi- 
ence for post-prandial oratory of a formal 
type has had but little experience of occa- 
sions such as this annual banquet with its 
customary speeches. You have all had a 
day's work, and now at the very end of the 
week, you have, I fear, the consciousness 
that after a delightful dinner all that inter- 
venes between you and a good night’s rest 

well earned by pious attendance at this 
function) is the speaker of the evening. I 
must therefore omit all reference (for the 
moment at least) to our society and its hon- 
ored past of one hundred and fifty years 
and plunge at once into my subject—adult 
education, a subject made familiar to you, 
I doubt not, by the recent successful efforts 
at its organization here in Buffalo. 

A favorite form of mild sport prevailing 
in academic circles at the present moment 
is to pose to unwary mortals the question: 
‘‘What is adult education?’’ No definition 
is likely to be offered to which instant ob- 
jection ean not be opposed. Exception can 
hbe—and is—taken both to statements of 
what adult education is and to attempts to 
define it by example. There is no agree- 
ment in practice or in precept among either 
proponents of adult education or those aca- 
demie gentlemen who love the seat of the 
scornful and delight in the confusion of 


? Address delivered on December 4 at the annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


enthusiasts and ‘adidas I have been 
minded to call it ‘‘ post-school’’ education ; 
but have been instantly put down by cer- 
tain of my colleagues who have cited the 
efforts to educate mature illiterates who 
have never been to school at all as proving 
the inherent fallacy in that phrase of mine. 
And then I have considered that such in- 
teresting and inspiring attempts at adult 
education as the ‘‘moonlight-schools’’ of 
the southern mountaineers are outside my 
defining phrase ‘‘post-school’’ education. 
But in general adult education is, it seems 
to me, to be taken as the voluntary effort of 
persons who have left school to continue 
and supplement their formal education in 
school or college. It is not generally un- 
derstood to apply to those efforts of older 
students to complete their studies and ac- 
quire a degree, which accounts for many 
mature men and women in the graduate 
schools of our universities. Rather is the 
term applied to more or less formal and 
continuous study on the part of persons no 
longer in school or college who have passed 
the adolescent age. Such at least is the 
familiar use of the term, and in that sense 
I shall employ it in this address. 

Any one of you who scans the current 
reviews—as I suppose we all do, rather 
than read them—must have seen in the past 
five years continual references to adult edu- 
cation. The subject somehow is very much 
to the fore, perhaps in a rather hazy 
fashion. It is not infrequently coupled 
with mysterious groups of letters, such as 
W. E. A., W. A. A. E., A. A, A. E., and 
various other combinations, especially in 
British journals which seem not to have 
recovered from their war-time disease of 
initials. The truth is that this frequent 
mention and occasional discussion of adult 
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education is caused by the fact that a great 
deal of it is going on about us, more is going 
on over-seas and people here in America 
are just waking up to the significance of 
what is happening. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of Great Britain and Denmark is be- 
ginning to penetrate to America, about 
thirty years late, as has happened before in 
so many things. Coupled with this sudden 
consciousness of what is happening here 
has come—equally suddenly—a realization 
of the significance of the shorter working 
day and working week. Now we have had 
an eight-hour day for most trades and a 
seven-hour day for most office workers for 
about .twenty years, while the Saturday 
half-holiday is gradually but surely becom- 
ing established. Of course there have been 
and are exceptions—but the whistle blows 
at eight more often than at six, and men 
knock off work at four or four-thirty more 
often than at six, or even five. Those huge 
factories which concentrate on mass pro- 
duction and work twenty-four hours daily 
generally work in three shifts. The mean- 
ing of these facts is finally penetrating into 
publie consciousness, sharpened by lurid 
headlines announcing a coming or present 
five-day working week. Men are beginning 
to see what increased leisure means. Some 
men and women who have this leisure are 
beginning to grope toward ways of improv- 
ing themselves to use it fittingly. Still oth- 
ers are using it to increase their own 
chances for promotion and a better liveli- 
hood. Out of both desires has grown the 
urge to self-improvement, to adult educa- 
tion. Whatever the motive, whatever the 
cause, that urge is present in vast, almost 
alarming numbers of our American folk. 
And it is impossible that such an aim and 
such an effort should long remain hidden 
from busy folk like ourselves who are occa- 
sionally somewhat envious of the longer 
leisure hours of the factory worker. I re- 
call a noted labor leader who once tele- 
phoned to me from the Michigan Central 
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Station in Ann Arbor about six of a winter 
afternoon to know whether by any chance 
I could see him in my office. Arriving 
breathless after a rapid walk up the hill he 
burst forth: ‘‘You professors ought to or- 
ganize and fight for an eight-hour day! 
No self-respecting union man would be on 
the job at this hour!”’ 

How great this urge for self-improve- 
ment is few Americans realize. The Brit- 
ish have been familiar with university 
extension for forty years and with work- 
ers’ education for twenty or more. In this 
country both movements have existed for 
nearly as long a time, but have come to 
count their numbers by thousands only 
very recently. The type of adult educa- 
tion familiar to most of us is university 
extension. The older members of this 
group can probably recall its beginnings 
and its gradual growth. But after the 
prophetic vision of President Harper had 
become actuality, after those earlier efforts 
in Philadelphia and Boston and Chicago 
had resulted chiefly in rather small groups 
hearing lectures from distinguished pro- 
fessors, there came a pause, almost a retro 
grade movement. It was not until some 
fifteen years ago when the great state uni- 
versities turned seriously to extension work 
that the movement began once more to 
show signs of great and ever-increasing 
vitality. The progress in the last five years 
is really incredible. University extension 
is very definitely here to stay. It counts 
nearly if not quite 150,000 students en- 
rolled yearly in classes conducted for 
eredit by university instructors, classes 
ranging through most of the subjects of 
our curricula, and meeting all the way 
from the evening courses on the campus 
itself to towns literally hundreds of miles 
distant from the university. Most of the 
students in these classes are teachers anx- 
ious to follow still further studies already 
begun. But by no means all of them are 
teachers. Thousands are from other walks 
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in life, and yet all must have had some 
adequate preparation for this work of uni- 
versity grade. Classes other than those for 
college credit are numerous also and count 
their totals of thousands of students. And 
further, all sorts of lectures are given 
nightly by university professors through- 
out the country under university extension 
direction. In fact, it is hard to say what 
are or may be the limits of extra-mural 
teaching which our universities are called 
on to perform. Some universities have 
actually been compelled to develop a sepa- 
rate faculty for their extension teaching. 
All of them have been foreed to divert 
much money and energy into this form of 
publie service. And the end is net yet— 
this work is still in its infancy. 

Class work is but one form of university 
extension, perhaps its best known develop- 
ment, certainly its most costly part. But 
correspondence study and the promotion of 
all sorts of publie welfare enterprises like- 
wise claim no small share of the university 
extension funds and time. Correspondence 
study has reached an enormous develop- 
ment in America, far greater than any one 
knows who has not himself studied the 
problem. It is a difficult and laborious 
method of teaching and study, but when 
pursued with determination and grit a 
most suecessful one. The well-established 
correspondence work of our recognized 
universities forms but a small fraction of 
the total, albeit that work offers imposing 
statisties and is generally granted full 
academie recognition. There is, however, 
a mighty urge toward self-improvement on 
the part of (literally) millions of people 
whieh demands an outlet in correspondence 
study. Hardly a week passes that I do not 
get from two to ten letters asking about 
correspondence courses for the study of 
librarianship—a very limited field, as you 
know, and one by no means well suited to 
study by correspondence. To meet this 
urge private, commercial correspondence 
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schools have sprung up by the score and 
hundred. They range all the way from 
thoroughly reliable, honest and ably con- 
ducted institutions through certain huge 
plants of the factory type down to posi- 
tively fraudulent undertakings. A recent 
study by the Carnegie Corporation just 
now on the point of publication has re- 
vealed a multitude of persons enrolled in 
private correspondence schools so great as 
to be unbelievable—over two million in a 
single year! Shrewd business men have 
capitalized this urge to self-improvement in 
a fashion testifying alike to their knowl- 
edge of human nature and their faith in 
advertising. You are all familiar with the 
attractive appeals to increase one’s salary, 
to become president of the company in a 
few years, to gain a mastery over other 
men by strengthening of one’s will-power, 
which swell the advertising pages of our 
weekly and monthly journals. Probably 
you have not followed this advertising in 
those cheaper and less reputable journals 
which throng our newsstands. If so, you 
have missed some queer offers which ap- 
pear to be a severe test of human credulity! 
But the advertisers are not in business for 
their health, and while their more reputa- 
ble members find thousands of eager stu- 
dents, these lesser fry also find their easily 
gullible dupes by hundreds and even thou- 
sands. The gibes of the comic papers at 
those who would become detectives or 
movie actresses by the correspondence 
route should not lead us to ignore those 
thousands who painfully learn arithmetic, 
Spanish, commercial geography, Latin and 
other equally difficult subjects by this 
laborious method. Nor should the con- 
cerns who keep keen salesmen on the road 
to place contracts, who follow up each in- 
quiry with the prompt appearance of an 
agent with an iron-clad contract and a set 
of lessons and text-books in return for cold 
cash, blind us to the excellent work done 
by certain less grasping and more honest 
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commercial correspondence schools. The 
huge sums spent for fees and books by cor- 
respondence students—well towards sev- 
enty-five or even one hundred millions of 
dollars yearly—are eloquent witness to the 
demand for adult education. Most of us 
got our formal education and won our Phi 
Beta Kappa keys at the expense of our 
parents—all honor to the exceptions! 
What an appeal this huge expenditure for 
correspondence study on the part of work- 
ing men and women earning their daily 
bread must make to us! What sacrifices it 
must represent, what impulses toward bet- 
terment! And what a duty there is laid 
on us to see that these our countrymen who 
are groping with painful effort toward 
what has come so easily to most of us are 
not cheated, victimized, disillusioned and 
defrauded! The ‘‘mortality’’ in corre- 
spondence work even when done under the 
best of conditions is great, too great. But 
few have the determination to keep on 
under the difficulties of their daily work, 
the inevitable interruptions and the drudg- 
ery of continuous writing of lessons and 
letters. And what disappointment and 
disheartenment must follow on the discov- 
ery that the student has really been 
cheated and the ‘‘lessons’’ and ‘‘teaching”’ 
are in fact a hollow fraud and pretense! 
The desire to study which inspires the 
answers to all the ‘‘ads’’ I have mentioned 
is a precious thing. That impulse once 
chilled and deadened is not likely to re- 
vive. As citizens we owe it to our loyalty 
to education, to our belief in those ideals 
which have governed our colleges, to see 
that fraudulent or unworthy concerns are 
no longer permitted to prey on our less 
fortunate fellow students who are seeking 
instruction by this correspondence method. 

But classes and correspondence courses 
do not by any means exhaust the list of 
agencies for adult education operating in 
America. Besides the numerous schools 
for younger workers—hardly adults as yet, 
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but out of school, those manual training, 
commercial schools, vocational schools, con- 
tinuation schools, part-time schools for 
younger workers in industry, and the like 
for which provision is made by a multitude 
of public and private organizations, there 
are no end of more informal agencies of 
adult education. We have ‘‘labor col- 
leges,’’ ‘‘open forums,’’ peoples’ and 
other ‘‘institutes,’’ schools and classes con- 
ducted with more or less success by numer- 
ous organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. and other societies 
There are the less formal but none the less 
serious efforts of women's clubs, a huge 
number of them and not to be dismissed 
lightly; there is the National League of 
Women Voters with its definite program of 
social and political education for this new 
part of our electorate; there are the lec- 
tures and classes of churches, church socie- 
ties and so on almost without end. Vari- 
ous and multiform as these are, diverse in 
their standards, their performance and their 
results, they all testify to that desire for 
education, for knowledge, for improvement 
which may be foreign to the experience of 
many so-called students in our colleges, but 
which surely and definitely marks our age 
and country. We live in a time when the 
conscious urge toward adult education has 
become a real and potent force in Ameri- 
ean life. It is a challenge to every edu- 
cated man to do his part to bring it to true 
fruition. 

But if the urge be here and forces itself 
into our ken, what of the means? Some 
idea of their multiform character and their 
great diversity you must have gathered 
from my mere enumeration—by no means 
complete—of the forms adult education 
has been taking. You ean get a fair notion 
of the means through the surveys of 
agencies for adult education such as have 
been made in Cleveland and recently here 
in your own city. They range all the way 
from the extremely formal method of uni- 
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versity extension classes taught by univer- 
sity professors to the Sunday evening open 
foram or the discussion group meeting in 
a public library or a social settlement. But 
however diverse, however numerous, it 
remains true that no one who has studied 
at all carefully the various forms of adult 
education is satisfied that our means of 
meeting this demand are either adequate 
in their functioning or sufficiently numer- 
ous. Take but the one instrument whose 
part in adult education I have been privi- 
leged to study carefully—the library. The 
American Library Association has had a 
commission of seven members studying the 
relations of libraries to adult education for 
something over two years. The operations 
of this commission and the publication of 
its report have been made possible through 
the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation. 
That commission has found that libraries 
have a very definite part in adult education 
work, a part likely to be greatly increased 
as the possibilities of the library's share in 
adult education come to be more fully 
realized. But the commission has been 
obliged to point out that at present very 
few libraries are able to devote any consid- 
erable part of their income to adult educa- 
tion work. Such work as has been done is 
as a rule merely incidental to other work. 
Only a few libraries have deliberately set 
aside certain people for aiding readers who 
wish to follow continuous courses of read- 
ing in a single subject. More libraries 
have provided reading lists, and still more 
cooperate very effectively with university 
extension and other courses of study. But 
a careful reading of our report, and a 
study of the volumes recently issued by the 
Maemillan Company giving the result of 
the Carnegie Corporation's studies, will 
show that almost without exception the 
various phases of adult education in Amer- 
ica are still in the stage of experiment. 
The libraries have only begun to serve 
their communities as they should in pro- 
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viding both books and guides to their use, 
in cooperating with schools, colleges and 
extension courses, in gaining the confidence 
and cooperation of labor, in detecting the 
fraudulent and assisting the respectable 
correspondence schools. There is hardly a 
department of adult education in which 
libraries can not and should not play an 
active part, but in most places they are 
just waking up to their opportunity. And 
what of the vast population—47 per cent. 
of the people of America—who have no 
access to any sort of public library, most 
of whom never see a book-store from one 
year’s end to another, and whose knowl- 
edge of new books is confined to the cata- 
logs of mail-order houses and the advertise- 
ments in farm journals and the Saturday 
Evening Post? The libraries in their rela- 
tions to adult education show us very 
pointedly that as yet the means of adult 
education are imperfect, are few, are gen- 
erally uncorrelated with each other. 

One of the most pressing needs which 
librarians and adult education workers 
have both found is that of simple, readable, 
but authoritative books for adult students. 
Such students are no longer children. 
Their approach to any subject is not a 
juvenile or even an adolescent approach. 
They are competent in their own line—but 
books are usually foreign to them. They 
are repelled alike by the school text-book 
and the child’s book; by the formalism and 
the dullness of the text and by the inanity 
of the book written for  six-year-olds. 
There are a few readable books which 
appeal to any age. It is almost a tragedy 
for Dean Swift’s memory that children of 
to-day revel in ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ writ- 
ten to satirize the Court of Queen Anne; 
while statesmen like Gladstone can sit up 
all night to read ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ which 
Stevenson wrote for a sick boy. But such 
books are the product of genius. Now the 
kind of genius which produced the ‘*‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ is not writing books on 
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the mechanics of automobiles or studies in 
government. It is literally the most diffi- 
cult bit of book selection falling to librari- 
ans to be required to procure books which 
a grown man can and will read, when that 
grown man has left school at ten or twelve 
and has read little but newspapers since he 
left school. In many, many fields readable 
and authoritative books simply don't exist. 
We librarians are begging for them—and 
the university librarians are begging fully 
as hard as their colleagues in public li- 
braries. We want books which will attract 
and will yet tell the truth. They are rare, 
but without them how shall we form read- 
ing habits in persons unused to reading 
any books not positively required to secure 
credits in courses? 

It would seem therefore that there is a 
very plain duty laid on educated citizens 
at the moment, a duty both to inform 
themselves as to what is going on in this 
new and perhaps crude form of education, 
and a further duty to aid it both in rais- 
ing its standards of performance and in 
providing the means for its proper fune- 
tioning. Adult education in America to- 
day perhaps needs Phi Beta Kappa stand- 
ards, but far more it needs Phi Beta 
Kappa’s moral and physical support. We 
who have been given signal privileges, who 
have shown our gratitude by making full 
and high use of them, can not pass by on 
the other side. These our less fortunate 
brothers who have failed of our chance are 
haltingly and in queer, unorthodox and 
novel ways striving to gain what we won 
so easily and with such little toil in our 
youth. If we look idly on, mildly eurious 
that any one should bother to study by 
correspondence, to attend night classes, to 
read systematically under guidance, we 
shall certainly class with the priest and the 
Levite in the Parable. I am no preacher, 
but I appeal to you to do more than listen 
to an hour’s talk about adult education. I 
appeal to you to find out what it means to 
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people in your town, to young men and 
women in your employ, what it means to 
working men suddenly given leisure time, 
what it means in the life of our democracy 
‘“*An educated nation’’ is the ery of 
Britain's thinkers to the pessimism of mod- 
ern apostles of fascism and die-hard reac- 
tion. ‘‘An educated nation’’ must as 
surely be the word with whieh we may con- 
front alike the calamity-howler, the man 
who despairs of democracy and the intel- 
lectual snob. But an educated nation 
means adult education, here, now and for 
years to come. It means money alike from 
the public purse and from private generos- 
ity. It means service, genuine and not 
lip-service, from all educated men and 
women. And most of all it means adult 
education for ourselves! 

For this urge on the part of millions 
and I do not in the least exaggerate in 
speaking thus—this urge on the part of 
millions is a direct challenge to us who 
belong to Phi Beta Kappa. Can you meet 
this pathetic longing and desire to be and 
know more, this fervent and self-sacrificing 
zeal for knowledge, this humble and 
patient effort at self-improvement by sim 
ilar and more successful efforts of your 
own? Can any man say of you after half 
an hour's talk, as I heard a man say last 
week, ‘‘Oh, yes, he went to college in the 
early nineties—that’s perfectly clear—and 
he hasn’t any notion of what has been 
written and done since then.’’ Can you be 
‘*dated’’ so easily and effectively—so mer 
cilessly and scientifically tagged and cata 
loged and put in your proper place on the 
shelf to be considered of ‘‘merely historica! 
value’’? Heaven forbid! But I ask you 
what your business or profession have done 
to you. Have they absorbed your time, 
your energy so fully that you have gradu 
ally lost not only the eagerness and keen 
ness of your college days—that must pass 
away, I suppose—but your habit of wide 
reading, your sympathy with new ideas, 
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your receptivity to new modes of expres- 
sion? Have you kept up any part of that 
joyful pursuit of some topie which marked 
your senior or graduate years of study in 
college? Has the specialization which 
every profession and business demands as 
the price of success narrowed your interest 
until the surgeon becomes indifferent to the 
progress of physical science and the pathol- 
ogist forgets there ever was a time when 
he eared for poetry and romanticism? To 
parody the despairing ery of the victim of 
the revolutionary madness in France more 
than a century since, we may well exclaim, 
‘‘() specialization! How many crimes are 
committed in thy name!’’ Crimes against 
that keen interest in things intellectual 
which marked our younger days are per- 
haps the worst of them, though I could cite 
some erimes in the name of righteous 
specialization even in our universities and 
against the true interests of our youthful 
students. 

The fact is, my brethren in Phi Beta 
Kappa, that we must understand and 
realize and bring home to ourselves that 
continuing education is the only real edu- 
cation. Commencement ts commencement, 
not the end, if our college training has been 
worth while. The boy who on commence- 
ment day sells his books to the junk-man 
or gives them to the janitor of the dormi- 
tory—who hasn't known him?—has been 
graduated ; he has been put through certain 
edueative processes, he has a degree, but— 
he hasn't been really educated! No man 
ean eseape some sort of continuing educa- 
tion on leaving college—only we ask, shall 
it continue to be an education from books, 
from ideas, from noble characters and 
ideals, an education in which the grown 
man shall knowingly choose his lines of 
thought, his reading, his associates in lei- 
sure hours, even the manner of winning his 
daily bread so that he shall grow with the 
years, shall increase in intellectual stature 
and thus find favor? Or shall it be that 
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grim education which drives home the 
adage that ‘‘business is business,’’ which 
cribs, cabins and confines interest, intellect 
and soul? We have all seen both types. 
We have seen men grow dull and heavy and 
rich—or poor—with the years. We have 
seen them mellow and ripen and broaden 
alike in character and in service until they 
stand forth as inspiring examples for 
young and old alike. There is nothing 
accidental in either—though we often 
think there is. The college which has put 
fiber into its men and women has gener- 
ally sent them out with such a zest for the 
real things of the spirit that they keep on 
growing and really educate themselves as 
the years go on. Theirs is an urge, an im- 
pulse which simply will not be choked and 
killed by the grind of routine, the ills of 
life, the cares of family and business and 
the pressure of civic duty. Often it is a 
conscious urge—more often an innate one, 
born perhaps of college training, perhaps 
of family inheritance—never of neglect, 
inattention and sloth. 

In the century and a half since Phi Beta 
Kappa’s birth the college man has been 
left to his own devices to achieve this con- 
tinuing education of the nobler sort rather 
than succumb to the cares of this world. 
But with the last few years certain colleges 
have begun to show a direct interest in this 
problem of continuing education. The col- 
lege has always shown an interest in its 
alumni, not always an altruistic and disin- 
terested concern appropriate to Alma 
Mater in the true sense of that stately 
Latin. In fact, most alumni have perhaps 
come to feel that the college’s interest in 
them was made up of a small part of pride 
—or regret—in their performance, and a 
very large part of expectation of favors to 
come. The organization of alumni clubs 
and societies has seldom been for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement, beneficent 
and intelligent guidance on the part of the 
college, the fostering of continuing educa- 
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tion and other ends directly and person- 
ally beneficial and useful to the individual 
alumnus. We all know that heretofore 
most of the energy which has gone into 
alumni organizations and ‘‘keeping in 
touch’’ with the alumni has had ‘‘touch- 
ing’’ as a very definite purpose. The col- 
lege has been the beneficiary in the minds 
of the organizers—the benefit to the alumni 
themselves has been merely incidental. 
But there has come one marked change— 
a change in the direction of aiding alumni 
(very recent graduates in most cases, quite 
naturally of course) to read systematically 
in various lines. Several New England 
colleges for both men and women have 
organized reading courses for alumni, 
courses on live topies of the day for the 
most part. Other colleges and universities 
are studying this new departure. There is 
a wide range both in the amount of organ- 
ization and in the character of the work 
recommended. But to my mind it is a 
very significant thing that alumni have 
asked and the colleges have responded with 
this service, slight as it may be as yet. 
Here we have the college actually offering 
the alumni something—not merely asking 
his interest, his boy and his money. It is 
a healthy and promising situation. I be- 
lieve it is indicative of a new meaning in 
education, a new attitude on the part of 
the colleges and of their students. For if 
this idea of continuing education ever gets 
itself firmly established as a matter of 
practice, there will be a marked change in 
the attitude of undergraduates toward 
their work. That work now consists chiefly 
in the acquisition of a given number of 
credits and points—not of an education or 
the temper of an educated man. If the 
process may be held to be only begun by 
the four or more years of college study, the 
attitude toward work in college is bound 
to change. College education will begin 
on the campus—perhaps off it at the side 
of the radio receiving set—who knows? 
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But it will not end with commencement, 
with a sheepskin or with election to our 
own honorable society. 

A beginning has been made with the 
very simple and elementary device of 
courses of systematic reading in a few 
topics. There is no reason why they 
should not be numerous and continued in 
succession. The plan is susceptible of very 
great development. But after all this is a 
mere beginning. Why should colleges and 
universities not plan short courses—inten- 
sive courses in practical subjects, perhaps, 
for alumni? There are numerous such 
short courses of ten days or two weeks now 
given at scores of engineering colleges and 
agricultural colleges, not necessarily for 
alumni. There would be very small diffi- 
culty in organizing such courses, consist- 
ing chiefly of an exposition of recent 
progress—say in radio-activity research— 
by a professor and discussion and debate 
by a group of graduates, let us say practi- 
eal physicists for the sake of our example. 
I faney the professor would find the group 
a formidable audience—but it would be a 
welcome change for any real man from a 
group of docile undergraduates obliged to 
take a course in order to graduate. And 
what a chance for the alumnus! Here is 
his old professor—or a newer one—here 
are his fellow students of a few years back! 
Here is the latest news on his line, assem- 
bled from the ends of the earth (literally) 
to be set forth by a master and discussed 
by his equals! All the jolly talk of the 
reunion at meals and at night, the pleasure 
of meeting old friends and the keen intel 
lectual joy of professional discussion and 
exchange of experience. Difficult to ar- 
range, you may say. The alumni scatter to 
the ends of the earth. Their professional! 
interest centers in their professional asso- 
ciations. Granted! But none the less 
there is a chance, perhaps on a small scale, 
to carry through a succession of such short 
courses for small groups. And they will 
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pay. They will knot the college and alumni 
in a common bond of real intellectual co- 
operation. 

The medical profession and certain medi- 
eal schools have deliberately organized cer- 
tain post-graduate schools and courses, 
designed, at least in part, to keep the 
practitioner up to date. I knew well a 
country doctor of the old sort, a flivver 
taking the place of the old mare, in a round 
of half a hundred miles daily. Every other 
winter he got some younger man to hold 
his practice together while he went from 
his Vermont village now to New York, now 
to Boston for six or eight weeks in hospital, 
clinie or laboratory. Why can not such 
men be in the minds of every university 
and college president and trustee? It is 
such as he who need the continuing care 
and provision of our professional schools 
and colleges. We shall not do our full duty 
by our alumni until we afford them the 
chance to plan for such special study under 
the best of conditions. What this country 
doctor—no mean man, I assure you, but a 
real physician beloved by hundreds and 
content to serve his folk—needed and got, 
the country or city lawyer might well have 
offered to him. So might the engineer have 
the way of escape from the deadening 
routine of his work opened to him in the 
pursuit with mature fellows of literature, 
history, art, polities, and so on without 
end. Of eourse these terms must be short 

but little time ean be given them in the 
whirl of modern life. Equally, of course, 
there can not be a mingling of undergradu- 
ate or even ordinary graduate students 
with more mature men and women. The 
whole nature of both demands separation 
in such study. But until we who are in 
university and college work, and you who 
are vitally concerned with this enlarge- 
ment of college opportunity, rise to this 
problem, it will still face us and demand 
solution, 

In the Mauritshaus in the Hague there 
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hangs one of Rembrandt’s most famous 
paintings, the lesson in anatomy. You all 
know it—most of you have seen it. What 
need to describe its marvelous perfection of 
drawing, of color, of perspective? But 
what holds the eye and fixes the attention 
of every beholder? Is it not the perfect 
portrayal of intelligent, keen, strained in- 
terest on the part of the mature audience 
of doctors to whom the lecturer is quietly, 
without hurry or vehemence, demonstrat- 
ing his contribution to their knowledge? 
Have you ever seen more intense, more sus- 
tained, more intelligent listening? Why 
does nearly every doctor in this land have 
a photograph of this painting in his room? 
Is it because of the corpse, naked, livid, 
cold in the foreground? Is it because of 
the quiet, civil, reasonable demonstrator? 
Not at all! It is because he feels himself 
in the observers, their interest, their anx- 
ious or their quietly competent watching. 
Thus did he gaze on other bodies from 
which life had fled; thus did he follow his 
teacher. Observe, however, that all the 
students are mature men, surgeons them- 
selves, eager because competent; keen be- 
cause deep answers unto deep. It is for 
the provision of adequate means for such 
listeners, such mature students that I am 
pleading. And they are coming. They 
are even here, in small numbers, it is true, 
but here. We shall see not only ordinary 
adult education for the ill-prepared man 
and woman, but also real adult education 
for college graduates in our own time. It 
is to you, well-trained, successful alumni 
of your various colleges, men in the prime 
of life and in your full strength, that I 
appeal to study this problem of continuing 
and continuous education, to cooperate 
with college faculties and presidents and 
governing boards in bringing it about 
under conditions favorable to success. 
Such anniversaries as this Sesquicenten- 
nial of the birth of our nation and our 
society give us pause. Thoughtful men 
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see in them occasions for taking stock not 
so much of our achievements as of our 
problems and our means of meeting them. 
No problem is more pressing than that of 
the education of grown men and women, 
education in ordinary and commonplace 
subjects very often, but even more impor- 
tant education in the duties of citizenship. 
We are faced, as Grover Cleveland, that 
great citizen of Buffalo, once said by a con- 
dition and not by a theory. We have mil- 
lions of American citizens who know they 
need further education; we have other 
millions whose need is no less but whose 
consciousness of that need has not been 
born; we have a small minority of persons 
of fair training mostly indifferent alike to 
the needs and the desires of their more 
numerous and less fortunate fellow citi- 
zens. To Phi Beta Kappa whose very 
name typifies scholarship this condition is 
a challenge at once appealing and menac- 
ing. The urge to knowledge can not but 
appeal—the extent of downright ignorance 
can not but threaten. The ‘‘way out’’ may 
not be wholly clear, but an educated nation 
is at least safer than an unenlightened one. 
That education can only be begun in our 
schools. College education can never be 
universal. And even college education is 
but a further beginning. Therefore on the 
education of grown folk rests most of our 
hope of security, of progress, of national 
happiness and continued prosperity. To 
such a cause and such a challenge Phi Beta 
Kappa can not fail to rise. 
W. W. Bisnor 


LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION 
BOARD 
AccorDING to the report of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, as ab- 
stracted in the London Times, examinations or 


inspections were held at 154 boys’ schools and 
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78 girls’ schools and at five mixed schools, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough and other 
leading schools were among those examined. 
There were more candidates for the Schoo! 
Certificate and Higher Certificate than last 
year, but fewer for the Lower Certificate. In 
the School Certificate, which embraces the 
majority of candidates and is in most cases 
the school-leaving examination, the proportion 
of passes was definitely lower than last year 
4,454 out of 7,460 candidates as against 4,585 
out of 6,604. 

In several subjects, notably French and Ger 
man, there was a definite improvement, but in 
most of the subjects the examiners complained 
of irrelevance and verbosity and lack of ideas. 
The classics held their own. The papers on the 
prepared books produced work of an unusually 
high standard, and this accounted in part for 
the comparatively high proportion of passes 
in the group and in the increased number of 
distinctions in ancient history and literature. 
In the ancient history, however, there was again 
a tendency to irrelevance and verbosity, and 
answers involving constitutional issues revealed 
considerable ignorance and lack of clear think 
ing. Military history was much better known 
In history there were some excellent perform 
ances, chiefly by boy candidates. The work of 
the girls was more uniform and more carefully 
prepared, particularly in the special subject, 
where the girls, generally speaking, showed a 
better knowledge of the recommended books, but 
there was more individuality in the work of 
the boys. The work in economic history was 
disappointing. Most of the candidates ap 
peared to have prepared answers to a few stock 
questions and to be ignorant of everything else 

In the history section of the school certificate 
examination the work was good, but European 
history did not appear to have been taught in 
some schools. With few exceptions, in the 
school certificate the English essay was written 
in clear English, but it was lacking in ideas 
and the précis was not weil done, especially 
at the girls’ schools. Of the prepared books, 
the plays of Shakespeare were fairly wel! 
known, and Chaucer's “Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales” had been prepared with proper 
care, but the answers to the papers on Spenser, 
Milton and Wordsworth were generally poor. 
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In the Seripture section the general impression 
of the examiners was that, in schools where the 
subject was treated with due regard to modern 
scholarship, the candidates were interested, and 
the results of their work were distinctly good. 
Too often, however, it was clear that the at- 
tention of the eandidates had not been directed 
to these important points. 


THE TEACHING OF SEDITION IN 
ENGLAND 

Captain Howr has presented a “Seditious 
and Blasphemous Teachings Bill” in the House 
of Commons. According to the report in the 
London Times, he contended, with a mass of 
quotations from obseure communist journals, 
that there was a deliberate plot to penetrate 

e schools, directed and financed by the Com- 
munist International with the object of training 
the young idea to “revolution. Secondly, he 
urged that the doctrine of freedom of speech 
and propaganda was excellent so far as adults 
were concerned, because they could judge for 
themselves, but that special protection against 
contamination was necessary for children under 
lf. Thirdly, he argued that reinforcement of 
the existing law was necessary, and therefore 
the method of summary jurisdiction was intro- 
dueed, though any defendant would have the 
mght to demand trial by jury. In particular, 
the politieal neutrality of schools was threat- 
ened by the Teachers’ Labor League, and their 
purifieation demanded by publie opinion. 

Sir P. Richardson, in seconding, gave further 
proof of the existence of intellectual indecencies 
among those who, “if they did not like the 
intish Empire, had better clear out of it.” Mr. 
James Hudson retorted that the offenses of 
blasphemy and sedition were already punish- 
able at law, and this eonfounding of flourish- 
ing Socialist Sunday schools with extinct prole- 
tarian Sunday schools was purely a political 
move. A speech from Mr. Barr, a minister of 
the United Free Church, defended the cause 
of Christian socialism against a suspected veiled 
assault. In proof, he read the ten Socialist pre- 
cepts for Sunday schools, whose ethies were un- 
exceptidnable. If there were any danger to the 
moral health of children, let the churches look 
'o it by reorganizing their own Sunday schools. 
‘ir Henry Slesser pronounced the bill to be un- 
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necessary, dangerous in that it directed a change 
in the legal practice of interpreting blasphemy 
and sedition, and contradictory in that it first 
removed and then restored the right of trial by 
jury. 

Conservative members, however, could not 
accept the sedative view of the situation in 
which so terrible an evil, however small at 
present, should be allowed to grow or perish 
without legisiative notice, and a very full house 
therefore listened to Mrs. Philipson and Mr. 
Dixey claiming that the honor of Parliament 
was involved in assuring parents that the cor- 
ruption of their children would be resisted. 
The Socialists retorted with equal energy that 
the Communists’ doctors would die of the 
poison they strove to administer; that there were 
few, if any; and that, if they existed, the 
Socialists hated them as much as any. Mr. R. 
Davies wound up their case by saying that 
there was no difference between the Communist 
and Socialist ultimate objectives, but their 
different methods made it impossible for them 
to be allies in the attack. 

The Home Secretary said that all the bill did 
was to make it possible, at the option of the 
prisoner, for blasphemy and sedition to be 
summarily dealt with, in eases of such moral 
outrages being attempted on children, instead 
of the existing procedure of indictment and 
trial by jury in all eases. Sir H. Slesser re- 
marked that this meant a lighter sentence for 
a heavier offense. “Yes,” answered the Home 
Secretary, “but a surer sentence.” The small 
extent of the evil was no excuse for not noticing 
it. The latest figures of proletarian cells in 
schools were 26, with 700 members. The main 
justification for special action was, however, 
popular demand. It was in no sense directed 
against Socialist Sunday schools, which were a 
perfectly legitimate means of propaganda, but 
only against teachings which might lead through 
breaches of the children’s peace of mind to 
breaches of the peace of the realm. Left to a 
free vote, the House passed the second reading 
of the bill by 213 votes to 85. 


A STUDENT PUBLICATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Ir is reported in the Atlanta Journal that 
five students, publishers of The Iconoclast, a re- 
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cently established independent weekly news- 
paper, were summarily dismissed from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia on March 19, after a faculty 
investigating committee had found that in some 
of its articles the publication was “grossly dis- 
courteous, scurrilous and probably libelous.” 

The men are: Ben F. Cheek, senior, of La- 
vonia, editor-in-chief and retiring editor of the 
regular student newspaper, The Red and Black. 
A. J. Mathews, president of the sophomore class, 
of Cuthbert, managing editor. James T. Barrs, 
senior, of Cadwell, literary editor. Mereer Sher- 
man, senior, of Albany, business manager. Lane 
H. Allen, freshman, of Copper Hill, Tenn., ecir- 
culation manager. A press dispatch on March 
28 reports that the students have apologized and 
have been reinstated. 

The faculty committee, appointed by the chan- 
cellor to consider the general tone and character 
of the newspaper, was headed by Dr. J. T. 
Woofter, dean of education. It reported that: 


The Iconoclast is grossly discourteous; is in some 
articles scurrilous, and in one or more articles prob- 
ably libelous; that students who have complaints to 
make against the officials or policies of the uni- 
versity have ready access to the constituted authori- 
ties, who give them patient and sympathetic hear- 
ing; that while student opinion and genuine 
constructive criticisms, courteously and responsibly 
expressed, should be welcomed, and there should 
be on the campus ample opportunity for full and 
free discussion, nevertheless, publications should be 
free from libelous or scurrilous matter and students 
who show their unwillingness to keep within the 
bounds of courtesy and decent discussion should 
not be allowed to remain members of the university 


community. 


The passages to which there was objection are 
said to be the following: 


Under the caption: ‘‘The Prudential Menace to 
Freedom,’’ the leading article asserted that the 
prudential committee theory was wrong and 
charged H. J. Rowe, a member of the committee, 
with ‘‘ gratifying personal desires and serving per- 
sonal interests with the objective of running the 
Y. M. C. A. off the campus.’’ It referred among 
other things to what it termed was the action of 
the prudential committee, representing the general 
board of trustees, in passing a resolution, which, 
it was alleged, would result in censorship of speak- 
ers and lecturers at the university. 

Diseussing the duties of the chancellor, The 
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Iconoclast declared: ‘‘If he can’t say no to the 
usurpers and tell them where to head in—if he 
can't fight for the interests of the student body as 
against those of politicians; if he can’t protect 
academic freedom and liberty of press and thought 
for the students—then the student body will begin 
to ask for a more astute and braver chancellor who 
is to be a man of his own mind.’’ 

Another article charged that athletes were ‘‘sub 
sidized by alumni scholarships,’’ asserting: ‘‘ At a 
time when the institution is groaning for more 
funds the patriotic alumni come to the reseue with 
‘scholarships’ of free tuition and $40 a month. 
With these scholarships athletes go to college for 
four years. They go to school every now and then, 
but that is more or less of a formality. That he is 
anything but a professional can be denied by no 
one. The idea that by them is built up a schoo! 
spirit is a mockery and a delusion. It would seem 
that the object of athletics in a college would lx 
the elimination of spindly-ghanked scholars, but in 
reality it is not so at the university. The spindly 
shanked scholar receives absolutely no attention, 
while the brawny athlete receives all the attention 
of the coaches.’’ 

Referring to the proposed $200,000 stadium for 
the university, the newspaper wrote: ‘‘To spend 
euch an amount of money for a mighty and useless 
stadium and not one cent for a much-needed dormi 
tory is one of the biggest incongruities of the dec 
ade. The very idea is almost repulsive to news 
paper men who know the true state of affairs.’’ 

Colonel James W. Ware, military commandant at 
the university, was described as a ‘‘figurehead,’’ 
while the chancellor and dean and faculty were 
charged with having failed to handle the question 
of hazing and of ‘‘passing the buck’’ when the 
students attempted to deal with it themselves. 


GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the following gifts made 
during the present academic year was made at 
the Charter Day exercises of the University o! 
California: Mrs. Bowles, widow of the late 
Philip Ernest Bowles, formerly a regent of the 
university, has offered sufficient funds to build 
the first unit of a system of men’s dormitories 
on the college campus. The first dormitory wil! 
cost between $250,000 and $300,000. It will be 
known as Bowles Hall. In addition, Mrs. Bow!es 
offered to endow two fellowships for graduate 
students in memory of her daughter, the late 
Mrs. Hiram Johnson, Jr. A fund of $60,000 
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will constitute the Amy Bowles Johnson Me- 
morial Fellowship. Each fellowship will amount 
to $1,200 annually. 

Other gifts in money and property will bring 
the total to approximately $7,000,000, accord- 
ing to President Campbell. Valued at between 
£4,000,000 and $5,000,000 is the gift of William 
A. Clark, Jr., consisting of property, labora- 
tories and observatory and a library in Los An- 
geles. 

Perhaps the most valuable gift in literature 
was the 15,000 volumes from the library of the 
late W. A. Morrison, San Francisco attorney, 
and the fitting up of a special room in the cam- 
pus library for students by Mrs. Morrison. 

Another important gift is a fund of $106,000 
created by Mrs. Clara Holiman Heller, of San 
Franciseo, for support of the Emanuel 5S. 
Heller professorship of law and of research in 
social economics. 

Other important gifts are: Endowment of 
$40,000 by Mrs. Maria Elizabeth Mills, of San 
Franciseo, for the establishment of the William 
Harrison Mills Fellowship in International Re- 
lations; gifts of Miss Ellen B. Seripps totaling 
$19,500 for maintenance of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography at La Jolla and for re- 
search at Berkeley; $23,750 from the National 
Research Council; $16,651 from the San Fran- 
cisco Community Chest for the out-patient de- 
partment of the University Hospital; $17,500 
from the Carnegie Corporation for investigation 
into the eause and cure of pyorrhea, and others. 

The total list of gifts includes more than 750 
separate donations. 


A SURVEY OF NEGRO COLLEGES 

More than 60 institutions from 20 states have 
arranged to participate in a survey of Negro 
colleges to be conducted by the Bureau of Edu- 
Plans for the survey are rapidly near- 
ing completion. 

Among the institutions which will participate 
are Hampton Institute, Howard University, 
Tuskegee Institute, Fisk University, Atlanta 
University, Morris Brown University, Wilber- 
foree University, and the state agricultural 
colleges for Negroes in Florida, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Virginia. 

“A notable feature of the survey,” according 


eation. 
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to the bureau, “is the interest of the chief edu- 
cational officers of the various states in the 
work. Many state superintendents of education 
are cooperating to secure participation in the 
survey by state-supported Negro colleges under 
their jurisdiction and all have offered the fullest 
use of material in their departments which will 
be of assistance in the survey.” 

The work thus becomes a cooperative project 
in which the state departments of education, the 
Negro colleges and universities, and the Bureau 
of Education unite to secure the facts about 
the development of Negro education in the 
United States. Several of the church mission- 
ary educational organizations are also display- 
ing an active interest and support for the work. 

Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief of the Division of 
Higher Education of the bureau, is directing the 
survey. He will be assisted by Dr. Walton C. 
John and M. M. Proffitt, of the bureau’s staff, 
and by several outside advisers who have been 
invited to aid in the field work. President Wil- 
liam B. Bizzell, of the University of Oklahoma, 
will aid in surveying the institutions of the 
southwest. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF DELAWARE 

Tue general appropriation bill for the main- 
tenance of the publie schools of Delaware, 
amounting to $5,000,000, has passed the house 
by a vote of 26 to 5. The bill appropriates $2,- 
500,000 for the fiseal year beginning July 1, this 
year, and ending June 30, 1928, and the other 
$2,500,000 for the next fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929. The appropriation by the legislature 
of 1925 was $4,800,000. 

The bill passed was a substitute, as the orig- 
inal bill called for an appropriation of $2,852,- 
816 for the first year and $2,851,226 for the sec- 
ond year, or a total appropriation of $5,704,- 
042, this being the amount asked for the State 
Educational Department. The budget commit- 
tee made the cut after its hearing with the State 
Board of Education. The bill has a provision 
for an emergency “that if the revenue from the 
school tax sources shall at any time be insuffi- 
cient to supply the funds appropriated the de- 
ficiency shall be made up out of the general 
fund by way of advances to be repaid when the 
school revenues come in.” 
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The senate passed the house emergency bill 
providing for an extra appropriation of $55,000 
for the State Board of Education to make up a 
deficit. Of the above amount $48,000 is to be 
used to pay teachers’ back salaries and $10,000 
is to meet expenses incident to the transporta- 
tion of pupils. Although the bill met with con- 
siderable opposition in the senate, it passed that 
body by a margin of two votes. 

The house passed Representative Cubbage’s 
bill providing that all white teachers who have 
been teaching in the elementary or high schools 
of the state for five consecutive years and who 
have taken two or more terms of teacher train- 
ing in summer schools shall be issued first-grade 
certificates. Under the bill, regardless of the 
qualifications of the teacher, the state board 
would be required to issue the first-grade cer- 


tificates. 


VISITING PROFESSORS 

THe seventh annual report of Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, has recently appeared. Dr. 
Duggan reports that the institute continues to 
cireuit visiting professors and men of affairs 
among our institutions of higher learning. 
During the past year, among others, itineraries 


were arranged for the following visitors: 


Edovard Champion, publisher and bibliographer, 
France. 

Ramsey Muir, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, Great Britain. 

Francis Hirst, editor of the London Economvwt, 
Great Britain. 

Ernest Jiickh, president of the Institute of Polit 
ical Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Moritz J. Bonn, professor of political economy at 
College of Commerce, Berlin, Germany. 

Carl Brinckmann, professor of political eeonomy at 
the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Fernando de los Rios, professor of political science 
at University of Granada, Spain. 

Lauro de Bosis, Royal Italian Government commis- 
sioner for the exhibition of Italian art in 
America, Italy. 

8S. N. Das Gupta, professor of philosophy in Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, India. 

B. V. Morkovin, professor of Slavic and European 
literature at Charles University, Prague, 


Czechoslovakia. 
P. W. Kuo, organizer and first president of the 
National Southeastern University, China. 
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Dr. Duggan says: 


In this field of activity an unusual service is 
often rendered to both the visiting professors and 
the universities. Because of the economic depres. 
sion in Europe it is difficult for some of the Euro 
pean scholars to attend conferences in the United 
States in their special field of scholarship. When 
the institute is informed of the desire of such a 
scholar to come here, it notifies the administrative 
authorities of our colleges and universities and is 
often able to organize an itinerary of lectures 
which contribute materially to meeting his expenses. 
Moreover, the institute has been successful during 
the past year in filling several vacancies in our col 
leges with teachers from foreign institutions. But 
the sending of our professors abroad to lecture or 
teach in foreign universities is almost impossible. 
The Ministry of Public Instruction in few Euro 
pean countries can adequately support the teaching 
staff of its own institutions at the present time. 
There are few funds out of which to pay honoraria 
to foreign visiting professors. This is an activity 
which must be deferred until the European coun 
tries have more completely recuperated from the 


post-war depression. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


THE international fellowship for scholarship of 
the association has been awarded to Mile. Jeanne 
Veillard, of Paris. Eight fellowships, selected 
from a list of 150 applicants, are awarded to 
American women as follows: 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship, to Hazel |) 
Hansen, Leland Stanford University and American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. In 
vestigations in Greek archeology. 

Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, to Eu 
genie M. Morenus, professor of mathematics at 
Sweet Briar College, who will take up work at 
Cambridge, England, in the field of physical mathe 
matics. 

The Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow 
ship, to Helen T. Parsons, B.A., Kansas State Agri 
cultural College, and M.S., University of Wiscon 
sin, who will take up work in biochemistry at Yale 
University. 

The American Association of University Women 
European Fellowship, to Marie L. Channing Linthi 
eum, M.A., Johns Hopkins, and member of the 
English department at the University of Dlinois, 
who will do research work in England on the Eliza 
bethan drama. 
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The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, to Estelle 
Freeman, A.B., Wellesley, student in theology at 
Zurich, and candidate for bachelor of divinity at 
the Union Theological Seminary. Miss Freeman 
will study in Edinburgh and Zurich. 

The undesignated or Pre-school Fellowship, to 
Elizabeth Evans Lord, graduate of Bryn Mawr and 
Radcliffe, psychologist, clinical and research as- 
sistant Yale psycho-clinie. Miss Lord will do re- 
search work concerning the mental development of 
children having injury to the central nervous 
system. 

The Boston Alumnae Fellowship, to Roberta D. 
Cornelius, associate professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College, for literary research. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship, to Margaret Pitkin, 
h.A., Swarthmore, French government scholar at 

« Lyeée of Beauvais and Versailles, twice univer- 
sity fellow, University of Chicago. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE PRES- 
IDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Tue Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Edueation is sponsoring a survey 
of edueation in the state of Pennsylvania which 

s expected will lead to the solution of prob- 
ems existing especially in the fields of secon- 
and higher education. The movement 
arose out of a diseussion of educational stand- 


dary 


ards at meetings of the association in which it 
was found that there were fundamental diffi- 
culties whieh eould be corrected only after 
ler and more accurate information should be 
gotten, 

A joint committee was constituted as follows: 
President James H. Morgan, of Dickinson Col- 
eve; President George L. Omwake, of Ursinus 
Colleze, and Seeretary Samuel B. Linhart, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, representing the 
\sociation of College Presidents, and State 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas, and Deputies 
James N. Rule and Charles D. Koch represent- 
ing the State Department. Dr. Haas has been 
superseded by Dr. John A. H. Keith, the newly 
appointed state superintendent. 

This committee found among the inquiries 
pertinent to the situation such questions as 
these: Why go to high school? Why go to 
college? What is the best basic preparation for 
college and for life? How should candidates 
be admitted to college? What orientation 
should be provided in high school in respect to 
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college aims and purposes? What is the re- 
sponsibility of the college for adjustment, and 
for the realization of the aims of the indi- 
vidual and of the college? It was felt that 
these questions and such others as should be 
taken up should be worked out by some thor- 
oughly competent and neutral agency. Accord- 
ingly the committee recommended that a thor- 
ough survey of educational conditions in the 
state and a systematic study of the problems 
involved be made under the direction of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The recommendation was made after 
a number of meetings of the committee with 
officers of the Carnegie Foundation and with 
the consent of the latter. 

At a meeting of the Association of College 
Presidents held in Philadelphia, November 19, 
1926, a report on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee was rendered by President Morgan and 
Deputy Superintendent Rule. The action of 
the committee was approved and the recommen- 
dation adopted, placing the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in charge of the survey. Dr. W. 5S. 
Learned, one of the secretaries of the Founda- 
tion, under whose personal direction the work 
will be carried on, was present and proposed 
an extensive and thorough examination into 
the whole field of education in the state as 
soon as other work in hand should be completed. 

At the annual meeting of the association at 
Harrisburg, January 28, 1927, Dr. Learned 
conferred with the college presidents and the 
public-school authorities on important aspects 
of the study, and at the coming spring meeting 
of the association to be held at Washington 
and Jefferson College an outline of the under- 
taking will be presented for review and sug- 
gestion. The work of the survey will be gotten 
under way during the summer and will occupy 
the energies of the parties at interest during the 
coming academic year. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Sypney Epwarp Mezes, owing to ill 
health, has retired from the presidency of the 
College of the City of New York. Professor 
Frederick B. Robinson, who holds the chair of 
economics and has occupied different administra- 
tive positions in the college, has been elected 
president. 
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W. W. Trent, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been elected president of Broaddus College to 
succeed Elkanah Hulley, head of the college for 
twenty-one years, who retires because of ad- 
vanced age. 


Dr. A. E. VesTiine is the newly chosen presi- 
dent of Olivet College, Michigan. Dr. Vestling 
before going to Olivet served on the faculties of 
Yale University and Carleton College. 


Ir is reported that Dr. C. K. Edmunds, for- 
merly provost of the Johns Hopkins University, 
reached Shanghai about March 15, after mak- 
ing arrangements with the Nationalist govern- 
ment for the transfer of the Canton Christian 
College to full Chinese control. 


Dr. Linerty Hype Bartey, formerly dean of 
the New York State College of Agriculture, re- 
tiring president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and president 
of the American Botanical Society, has been 
awarded the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor for 1927 in acknowledgment of his 
achievements in horticulture. 


Tue Central University of Ecuador has con- 
ferred the degree of “Doctor honoris causa” on 
Dr. Edward W. Kemmerer, head of the depart- 
ment of economies of Princeton University, 
who has spent some time in Ecuador as financial 
adviser of the government. This degree has 
been granted only once before. Dr. Kemmerer 
has acted in the same capacity in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Germany, Union of South Africa, Chile, Poland 
and Bolivia, and has been invited by the Re- 
public of Panama to undertake there a similar 
reorganization. 


Dr. Hutsey Cason, of Syracuse University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Rochester. 


Dr. Leonarp CarMICHAEL, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate professor 
of psychology and director of the new psycho- 
logical laboratory at Brown University. 

Dr. Freverick H. Lunp, of Columbia Uni- 


versity, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology at Bucknell University. 


Dr. Smitey BLANTON, director of the Child 
Guidance Clinie at the Lymanhurst Hospital in 
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Minneapolis, has been appointed professor of 
child study at Vassar College. 

Miss Jessiz Ferouson, part-time instructor 
in the department of psychology of the Ohio 
State University, has received an appointment 
as assistant professor of education at the Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D. C. 

T. W. Wetts, formerly assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Hays. 

THREE new members were recently added as 
associate professors to the faculty of education 
of the University of Michigan. These are Dr 
Heber H. Ryam, principal of the University 
High School, secondary education; Dr. William 
C. Trow, formerly of the University of Cincin- 
nati and visiting associate professor at Yale 
University, educational psychology, and Dr. G 
C. Kyte, formerly assistant research director of 
the California Curriculum Study Commission 
and more recently visiting instructor at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, education. 

Dr. Grorce C. WHEELER, assistant professor 
of zoology at Syracuse University, has accepted 
the professorship of zoology at the University 
of North Dakota, where he will be head of the 
department. 

Dra. Rupotpn Avtroccut, of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed professor of Italian 
in the department of Romance languages ot 
Harvard University. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that 
James B. Thayer has been appointed assistant 
professor of comparative law in the Harvard 
Law School. His father, Ezra Ripley Thayer, 
was dean of the school from 1910 until his 
death in 1915, and his grandfather, James 
Bradley Thayer, was professor of law from 
1873 to 1902. 

Dr. THeopore Sizer has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of the history of art and curator 
of paintings and seulpture at Yale University, 
the appointment effective with the beginning o! 
the coming academic year in September. 

Davip E. Faviiuie has resigned as associate 
professor of business administration at the 
University of Oregon to accept a position in 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 4! 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Miss EvizapetTH Wau.ace, who has been con- 
nected with the University of Chicago since its 
foundation in 1892, for many years as dean of 
women and professor of French literature, will 
retire at the end of the academic year. 


Proressor Cuartes W. Kipper, registrar of 
Emerson College since 1900, has resigned the 
registrarship to devote his full time to teaching, 
and Miss Lois L. Teal, of Chicago, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Education Association 
at Dallas, the salary of the permanent secretary, 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree, was raised to $10,000. 


District SUPERINTENDENT WiLuiaM A. Boy- 
LAN has been unanimously elected by the Board 
of Education to the position of associate super- 
intendent of sehools of New York City, sue- 
ceeding the late Dr. Edward B. Shallow. At 
the same meeting William J. McGrath, assistant 
director of the bureau of reference, research 
and statisties, was elected a member of the 
board of examiners, succeeding the late James 
C. Byrnes. 


C. A. Water, superintendent of West 
Frankfort, Ill, schools, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Illinois Teachers Asso- 
eation,. 


Tue officers of the Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association for 1927 are: President, Anna 
Mashek, La Crosse; vice-president, Gene Rolfe, 
La Crosse; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Leamer, 
La Crosse. Viola Gunnison, superintendent of 
Jackson County; D. H. Shepardson, La Crosse, 
and L. W. Fulton, Viroqua, are on the executive 
board. 


F. V. Powerex, superintendent of schools at 
Platteville, has been elected president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
Other officers are: A. R. Page, Whitewater, 
first vice-president; Edith McEachron, Union 
Grove, second vice-president; Vida Smith, Mad- 
ison, secretary; Earl McInnis, Jefferson, trea- 
surer; S. M. Thomas, of the state department 
of publie instruction, was elected a member of 
the executive committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Keatinea, of Pueblo, 
Colo., recently completed thirty-one years of 
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service as head of the schoo! system. During his 
ineumbency a senior high school, a junior high 
school and a number of grade schools have been 
erected. 


C. T. Byrwes, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in Kenosha schools, has resigned from his 
position and is now director of city athleties at 
Evanston, Illinois. 


PamcipaL Curis A. Rupp, of Missoula, 
Mont., who has been in charge of the Lowell 
school for eighteen years and of both the Whit- 
tier and Lowell schools for the past six years, 
has resigned to become secretary-treasurer of 
the Western Montana Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 


Tue School Board Journal states that Wil- 
ford L. Coffey, who succeeded Thomas E. John- 
son, recently deposed as Michigan State Super- 
intendent of Schools, will become a candidate 
at the Republican convention. Mr. Johnson 
has appealed the ouster before the State Su- 
preme Court in quo warranto proceedings to 
test the right of Superintendent Coffey to hold 
the office. 


Miss Evizaseru Waters, Fond du Lac, has 
been reappointed for a third term regent of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Harry E. Burton, Daniel Webster pro- 
fessor of Latin language and literature at Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed a professor 
in the School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome for the year 1927-28. 
He has been at Dartmouth since 1896 and was 
one of the charter members of the academy when 
it was organized thirty-two years ago. 


Proresson WituiaM E. Henperson has re- 
signed as dean of the College of Arts, Philoso- 
phy and Science of the Ohio State University. 
He has leave of absence for the present year 
and has sailed for India. His place as dean is 
being temporarily filled by Professor W. H. 
Siebert, head of the department of history and 
political science. 

Miss Mary Srewankt, director of the junior 
division of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, sailed from New York on March 26 for 
England, Italy and other continental countries 
to study vocational guidance and junior place- 
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ment employment. Her plan is to be away 
until the middle of June. 


Proressor H. L. Hopkins, who has a year’s 
leave of absence, with Dr. H. L. Bates, of 
Pacifie University, plans to take a trip around 
the world. Professor Hopkins will teach at the 
American College, Salonica, Greece, during the 


summer. 


Proressor Frank G. Davis, of the depart- 
ment of education of Bucknell University, has 
been granted leave of absence. His place will 
be taken by Richard B. Ransom, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of education of the Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, Texas, who is 
now studying at New York University. 


Dr. James W. Tupper, of the English de 
partment of Lafayette College, has accepted the 
invitation of the International University Com 
mittee to head the English department of the 
1927 University Afloat, which is to leave New 
York on September 21, 1927, for an eight 


months’ trip around the world. 


Dr. Wittiam Darracu, dean of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is serving as chairman of the committee 
on the grading of the more than 2,000 nursing 
schools of the United States. 


Proressor W. H. JoHNson has given up 
active service as director of the Teacher Place 
ment Bureau of the University of Kansas, to 
devote his entire time to teaching. His place 
has been taken by Dr. Earl Anderson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. ARNOLD Bennetr HALt, president of the 
University of Oregon, is a delegate from the 
university to the Institute of Pacifie Relations 
to be held in Honolulu, from July 15 to 28. 


Tue Reverend Epwin Deexs Harvey, pro- 
fessor of the science of society at Yale-in-China, 
has returned to the United States. 

Former State Commissioner of Education of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Finnegan, who is now 
connected with the educational department of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, spent three days 
in Kenosha, Wis., recently in conference with 
Superintendent Loomis and the Board of Edu- 
cation on plans for the future development of 


the schools. 
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Assistant Proressor W. A. Justice, of the 
University of Michigan, spent the week of 
March 7 visiting teacher training institutions in 
Michigan and Ohio, primarily in the interest of 
personnel work for the Cincinnati schools. 


Dr. Wittiam W. Jarpine, Secretary of Agri- 
eulture, gave an address on March 25 at Wash- 
ington before the “Better Homes Conference” 
on the difficulties and possibilities of bettering 
home conditions on the farms. 


Dr. Hunert Work, Seeretary of the Interior, 
was the Charter Day orator at the University 
of California. 


Dr. Henry S. Cansy, of Yale University, was 
the principal speaker at the annual joint meet 
ing of the Lehigh and Lafayette Chapters ot 
Phi Beta Kappa on Friday evening, April 1, at 
the Pomfret Club, Easton. All faculty mem 
bers of both institutions were invited to attend 
the meeting, over which Dr. Francis A. March 


presided. 


Dr. ANGELO Patri, of New York City, rm 
cently spoke at the Milwaukee Normal School 


on “Growth and Discipline.” 


Dr. Joseru V. Denny, for many years head 
of the English department of the Ohio State 
University and formerly dean of the college ot 
arts, will give the convocation address. 


Tue Silliman lectures at Yale University will 
be given this year by Mr. Ernest Clayton An 
drews, government geologist of New South 
Wales, on “Problems in Structural and Philo- 
sophical Geology.” 


Tue Edward B. Shallow Memorial Committee 
has been formed by the superintendents, prin 
cipals, teachers and representative citizens o! 
New York for the purpose of perpetuating the 
name and educational achievements of the late 
associate superintendent of schools. The plan 
of the new organization is to place either 4 
mural painting or a memorial window in one 
of the new Brooklyn high schools planned by 
Dr. Shallow before his death. 


Dr. J. E. WiLutaMs, vice-president of the Um 
versity of Nanking, was shot on the morning 
of March 24 during the evacuation of the city 
by foreigners. He was buried by Chinese 
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friends in the foreign cemetery before the last 
Americans left the city. 


AMERICAN science has lost two of its distin- 
guished representatives, Dr. William Healey 
Dall, honorary curator in the U. 8S. National 
Museum in Washington, who died on March 
27, in his eighty-seeond year, and Dr. Charles 
Sprague Sargent, professor of botany at Har- 
vard University and director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, on March 22, aged eighty-six years. 


Dr. Pauw R. Stevenson, of the Bureau of Re- 
search, and professor of education in the Ohio 
State University, died on January 14, aged 
forty-one years. 


AN Institute of Citizenship and Government 
will be held at the University of Virginia from 
May 17 to 20, under the joint auspices of 
the university extension division, the Virginia 
League of Women Voters, the State Depart- 
Public Welfare and the Virginia 
League of Municipalities. Lecturers will in- 
clude Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincin- 
nati, and Louis Brownlow, of Washington, 
Governor Byrd, of Virginia, President E. A. 
Alderman, of the university, Miss Belle Sher- 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, and Dr. Howard Odum and 
Dr. Edward J. Woodhouse, of the University 
ff North Carolina. 


ment of 


win, 


Seconpary school and university teachers of 
literature, history and philology will gather in 
Washington on May 6 and 7 as the guests of 
George Washington University, when that in- 
stitution entertains the annual convention of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 
Professor Charles Knapp, of Barnard College, 
secretary of the association, is arranging the 
program. Local arrangements are being made 
by Professor Elmer L. Kayser, secretary of the 
George Washington University. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
principal in the normal training department, 
applications for which must be on file not later 
than April 30. The date for assembling of com- 
petitors will be about ten days after the close of 
the receipt of applications. The examination is 
to fill a vaeaney in the Indian Service, for duty 
at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, and 
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vacancies occurring in positions requiring simi- 
lar qualifications. The entrance salary is $2,100 
a year, less $240 a year for quarters, fuel and 
light. A probationary period of six months is 
required; advancement after that depends upon 
individual efficiency, increased usefulness and 
the occurrence of vacancies in higher positions. 
The appointee will have charge of the Normal 
Training Department at Haskell Institute, con- 
sisting of a model school and grades 1 to 6, with 
three classroom teachers and one critic teacher. 
She supervises and directs the work of the teach- 
ers and observes the practice teaching of all the 
Indian pupil-teachers. In this department In- 
dian pupils of the senior high school are given 
thorough preparation in the profession of 
teaching. 


Dr. Davin E. Weo.ern, superintendent of the 
Baltimore schools, has announced that the pub- 
lie school system plans to take over freshman 
and sophomore years of college work, when 
these two classes are dropped by the Johns Hop- 
kins University pursuant of the plan to make 
the university one of higher learning only. 


Ir is reported that plans for a four-year col- 
lege course as a part of Chicago’s public schools 
have been proposed by Mayor Dever, of Chi- 
cago. He believes that “the need for a course, 
where children can obtain a regular four-year 
college training free of tuition expense, is 
great,” and as soon as the present seat short- 
age in the schools is disposed of and increase in 
salaries can be given to the teachers the school 
board will establish such a college. 


Boston University has adopted the plan of 
a year’s “interneship” in addition to four years 
in college, before the awarding of the degree of 
bachelor of journalism. The requirements will 
apply to students entering the department after 
this year. During the year of interneship the 
student will submit regular reports of his work, 
discussing conditions that he meets or observes 
there, and doing such research work as the de- 
partment directs. Before credit for the year of 
interneship is granted, each student will pre- 
pare and present a formal report or thesis on 
some important phase of the journalism in 
which he is working. 


Tue corporation of Yale University has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the faculty that 
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the number of resident students in English in 
the Yale Graduate School be limited for the 
present to one hundred and ten. This step was 
taken in an endeavor to adjust the student body 
to the university’s facilities for advanced in- 
struction and research. Another change is the 
lengthening of the residence period of study for 
the degrees of master of arts and master of sci- 
ence from one to two years. This will aid in 
eliminating students seeking a degree with the 
minimum amount of work, and will allow more 
concentration on students attempting to meet the 
three-year requirements for the doctorate of 
philosophy. 


In the budget of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York for the years 1926 and 
1927, an item of $15,000 has been included “for 
the salaries of persons engaged in educational 
and vocational guidance.” Under a_ by-law 
passed last summer by the Board of Education, 
provision was made for the establishment of 
the position of teacher of educational and voca- 
tional guidance in the public schools of New 
York City. Two counselors, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Roby and Miss Vera E. Dye, have been ap- 
pointed to this position and were installed as 
counselors in junior high schools in Manhattan. 
These appointments mark the success of the 
efforts made by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors which as a private philanthropic organ- 
ization has been attempting to demonstrate the 
value of such work so that it might be made 
an integral part of the publie school system. 


THE new Hearst gymnasium for women at 
the University of California, which was built 
at the cost of a million dollars, will be dedi- 
cated on April 8. 


Tue University of Virginia will receive $600,- 
000 under the will of Graham F. Blandy, mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. The will 
directs that part of the farm known as “The 
Tuleyries,” in Clark County, Va., be given to 
the Virginia State University to establish the 
“Blandy Experimental Farm” to teach boys 
farming and fruit-raising. The university is 
to get the principal of the residue after Mrs. 
Blandy’s death and after $75,000 had been given 
other legatees. The terms of the will have been 
accepted by the university. 
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THe Johns Hopkins University has received 
$750,000 from the General Education Board 
for the establishment of a medical library, 
which it is planned to equip with 400,000 
volumes. Dr. William H. Welch, who resigned 
his position as director of the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health to accept the chair 
of history of medicine, established last Novem- 
ber by the General Education Board, will be 
in charge of the new library. 

J. Prerponrt MorGan has given $200,000 to 
make possible research work in the study of 
encephalitis in the new hospital of the New 
York Neurological Institute. Of the $1,400,000 
required for the new building, $1,008,915 has 
been pledged. 


By the will of J. Norris Oliphant, of New 
York, Cornell University will eventually receive 
the sum of $150,000. 

Mrs. FLorence Brooxs-ATenx, who estab 
lished the Brooks-Bryce Foundation, recently 
gave $25,000 to Yale University Library, the 
income of which is to be used for the purchase 
of books, pamphlets, broadsides and newspapers 
relating to Anglo-American conditions between 
1750 and 1816. The gift is in memory of David 
Brooks, who fought in the Revolution, and 
Micah Brooks, who fought in 1812. The foun 
dation conducts annual essay contests among 
secondary schools, the topies bearing on eco 
nomie and biologie relations between Great 


Britain and America. 


Tue late Dr. Charles B. Alexander bequeathed 
$5,000 to the New York State Board of Regents, 
of which he was a member for fourteen years 


} 


The bequest is to be used “in the absolute dis 


cretion of the board 

Epwarp S. Harkness, of New York City, 
has offered to give $50,000 toward a fund ot! 
$500,000, to rebuild the Tsauda College for 
Women in Tokio, destroyed by the earthquak 
of 1923, bringing the total amount alread) 
raised up to $300,000. 


Tue University of Michigan on Mareh 1° 
celebrated its ninetieth birthday. Thousands of 
alumni all over the United States joined in radi 
broadcasting ceremonies. There are approx: 
mately 40,000 living graduates of the school and 
30,000 others who attended but are not gradu- 
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ates. This observance was in commemoration 
of the passage of an enabling act by the state 
legislature on March 18, 1837. 


Ir is reported that Bertrand Russell and Mrs. 
tussell plan to open a private boarding school 
in the interest of their children on the summit 
of Beacon Hill in the house of Earl Russell, near 
Petersfield, on the South Downs. The school, 
according to the New York Evening Post, will 
be modern and “untraditional.” The pupils 
be unencumbered by religion and the 
“humanities.” Emphasis will be placed on 
physical education, including dancing, music, 
swimming, physical culture and tennis, but not 
football, erieket or hockey. 


will 


Tue three highest awards of the Harmon 
Foundation in the playground beautification 
contest among 189 communities have been won 
by Green Bay, Wisconsin; La Porte, Indiana, 
ud Stillman Valley, Illinois, according to the 
Piavground and Recreation Association of 
which conducted the contest. The 
Green Bay Park Commission, the La Porte 
Board of Education and the Stillman Valley 
Community Reereation Association, which spon- 
sored the playgrounds taking first place, will 
each receive $500 in cash and $50 in nursery 
stock from cooperating nursery companies. 
Thirty other communities ranging in popula- 
tion from 800 to 169,000 will receive smaller 

ards of $50 in eash and $50 in nursery stock. 


America, 


\rrention of the New Jersey Legislature 
and the Supreme Court has been directed to 
Qeean County school affairs as a result of al- 
ered diserimination against Negro pupils. Pro- 
tests previously had been made to Governor 
Moore, who instructed Education Commissioner 
logan to investigate and see that justice was 
done. Senator Simpson, of Hudson County, ob- 
tained unanimous consent for the introduction 
n the legislature of a bill making it a misde- 
eanor to segregate school children because of 
race, color or religion. In the Supreme Court, 
Justice Lloyd issued a writ of mandamus requir- 
ing the sehool officials of Berkeley Township 
either to cease segregation or appear before him 
and show by what right they took such action. 


Tue anti-evolution bill in California was 
given a hearing before the committee of edu- 
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cation of the legislature on March 20. The com- 
mittee voted unanimously to table the bill. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that 
juvenile court authorities have announced that 
twenty University of California students have 
been expelled because of an alleged fraternity 
house “liquor party” attended by twenty-seven 
students and about an equal number of girls. 


Twetve of the thirteen students of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina suspended by the 
student council for alleged gambling will be 
given a new chance to clear themselves. This 
time a committee of six students will hear evi- 
dence in the case and report. The final decision 
will rest with the student body. 


UpsaLa University will celebrate its four 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary on September 
15 to 17. Four German universities will also 
celebrate the anniversaries of their foundation 
this year—namely, Wiirzburg, founded 1402 
(exact date unknown); Tiibingen, October 9, 
1447; Marburg, May 30, 1527, and Breslau, 
November 15, 1702. 

PLANS are taking definite shape for a Greco- 
American College along the lines of Roberts 
College in Constantinople. The $500,000 legacy 
from the Hall estate will be used to construct 
the first buildings, while another gift of $100,000 
from M. Renachi will be devoted to equipment. 
Ex-Premier Venizelos is leading a movement to 
interest many prominent men. The college will 
be known as “Benakion” and will occupy a 
beautiful tract of land of 14,000 square meters 
near the city of New Alexandria, between 
Psychio and Calogreza. Classical and commer- 
cial courses will be provided, the latter follow- 
ing American ideas. Once a week the students 
will visit places of historical and archeological 
interest in Greece. A motion picture theater, 
a gymnasium, a sports field, a Byzantine church 
and a hospital will form a part of the college 
group. 

Ir is reported in the daily press that an an- 
nouncement has been made by John S. Martin, 
Minister of Agriculture, Ontario, to the effect 
that nine hundred English boys will be brought 
to Ontario farms in 1927. The boys will be 
given a period of training at the Vimy Ridge 
Farm, near Guelph, at the rate of 100 boys a 
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month for nine months. Last year some 250 
boys were trained on the farm with such success 
as to determine a move on a larger scale this 
coming spring. 





DISCUSSION 
WHAT IS TEACHER TRAINING? 


PLENTY of people can remember the time 
when teaching was hardly thought of as a pro- 
fession. Young men and women and older men 
and women took it up to make a living or an 
extra penny when nothing better seemed at 
hand. Any plan of professional preparation, 
as for law or medicine, was nowhere in the 
landscape nor even on the horizon. 

One may have a heretical doubt whether the 
profession of teaching can ever be, in a tech- 
nical way, quite on a par with law and medi- 
cine. For while the thing we call personality 
euts a figure in whatever any one does, it is in 
teaching that personality cuts deepest. So 
much is this the case that one may confess to 
doubts about our thinking of teaching along 
quite the same line as we do of other profes- 
sions. It is in our favor that we do not have 
to be quite so professional as other professions. 
For the more a “professor” of anything can 
continue to be just a human being, the better. 
All of us know personally numbers of fine 
teachers who have not had professional training. 
There is no use in denying this. It is a fact. 
And it is a fact quite apart from the way any 
one could call a doctor or a lawyer fine in his 
work who has not had the regular professional 
training. There is a difference in the teaching 
profession, and even those of us who most wish 
to magnify our profession must acknowledge 
the difference. 

And yet this of course is true, teaching has 
become a profession. As such it demands some 
technical preparation. Not, however, so very 
much. It can easily be overdone. It can easily 
fall into the vice of killing originality and mak- 
ing molds. And when it runs too glibly into 
psychology, it is in danger of getting on dubious 
ground. There are writers on the subject of 
teacher training who speak as if some prob- 
lems in psychology were settled which are not. 
There are questions in psychology that have 
been positively settled, like problems in philoso- 
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phy, in a dozen different ways in the last thirty 
years, and the same problems will probably be 
settled in another dozen different ways in the 
coming thirty years. But aside from such cock- 
sureness in psychology, there is a body of prin- 
ciples founded on experiment, experience and 
practice with which every candidate for the 
profession of teaching ought to be familiar. 
There is undoubtedly a solid basis for a certain 
amount of strictly professional training. The 
good teachers with gifted personalities who 
have not had the special training would be the 
first to recognize help from such training. 

So it has come about that we are provided 
with normal schools, departments of education 
and teachers’ colleges galore, all directed toward 
professional preparation. To so great an ex 
tent at this stage of the game is the professional 
side emphasized that we have for some time 
been on the edge of the danger of emphasizing 
the purely professional side too seriously. This 
movement has been perfectly natural. It has 
been a natural, if an excessive, rebound from 
the days when nobody questioned that anybody 
could “teach school !” 

Evidences are thick around us that the re 
bound has been excessive. There are all too 
many teachers to-day who have had the profes 
sional training and yet have a very thin know! 
edge of the subjects they are teaching. This 
lack of scholarship, lack of full and accurate 
knowledge of subject-matter, has of course a 
most hurtful effect. The pupils imbibe the 
looseness and superficiality of the work. They 
get used to being shallow and inaccurate. Not 
once, but many times, one may hear professional 
and business men complain that it seems almost 
impossible to find high-school graduates who 
have the spirit of thoroughness and accuracy. 
There must be some truth in the charge. Those 
who actually examine pupils are more often 
surprised than not surprised at the lack of 
accurate knowledge which they find. This 's 
due to the lack in the teacher, and the lack in 
the teacher arises from the fact that we have 
been laying emphasis too much on the profes 
sional technique and neglecting the weightier 
matter. 

When to-day we use the expression “Teacher 
Training,” nine out of ten of us think of the 
professional training rather than of the edu 
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cation that ought to precede and accompany 
the professional training. It is for this reason 
that even professors of education, certainly 
ome of them, are coming to dislike the expres- 
sion “Teacher Training.” If somebody could 
hit on a better word, or combination of words, 
it would be taken as a weleome change. We 
need a name that savors not only of the process 
of professional training but of the spirit of 
scholarship. A change of name would help. 
But even keeping the misleading name we have 
come to the point where we ought to under- 
stand, very distinetly, that teacher training im- 
plies thorough and accurate knowledge and the 
training that comes from acquiring such knowl- 
edge. It is this which ought to antedate the 
special training. It is this, and only this, 
which ean form a firm foundation of prepara- 
tion for the teacher's work. 
J. H. Dituarp 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 





QUOTATIONS 


TERRE HAUTE ONCE MORE 


Tue Board of Education of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, has onee more availed itself of the legal 
nght to saerifice the interests of the school sys- 
tem to polities and personal interests. It has 
dismissed a competent superintendent, who re- 
tused to appoint teachers in accordance with 
the behest of Klansmen elected by popular vote. 

There are touches of humor in the situation. 
Une member of the board is a man whom the 
superintendent from a janitorship 
which he was incompetent to fill. The people 
ot Terre Haute are waking up at a somewhat 
ate date to the effect on their city of the kind 
of polities implied in the foregoing statement. 

When J. O. Engleman accepted the superin- 
tendeney of schools in Terre Haute two and 
ne balf years ago, a great many of his friends 
asked him why he was doing it. His reply was 
that he had been assured by the best citizens 
that Terre Haute was ready for a clean-up. He 
‘elt sure that the shameful history of the past 
vas to be redeemed by a new devotion to the 
est in school administration and teaching. 

The best citizens apparently fell asleep. They 
left it for the new superintendent to sit up and 
waintain standards within the city’s teaching 


dismissed 
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staff. They left it for him to call attention to 
illegalities which were committed in the board 
in the form of purchases of coal from a board 
member. They left it for him to point out at 
the last election that it was dangerous for the 
better people to surrender the control of the 
board of education to interested persons when 
it was clearly understood that these interested 
persons intended to seek appointments of their 
friends. 

To be sure, the better people were clear in 
their recognition of Mr. Engleman’s services to 
the city. They made him president of the 
Rotary Club. They used him on all public oc- 
casions when dignity and integrity and services 
were demanded. When they saw that the board 
was going to dismiss him, they held meetings 
and passed all kinds of complimentary resolu- 
tions. 

It is surprising that the members of the board 
had no difficulty whatever in securing a man 
who accepted with alacrity the superintendency 
at a salary much less than that which Terre 
Haute is paying Mr. Engleman. George C. 
Carroll, a high-school principal, whom Mr. 
Engleman brought to Terre Haute, is to be su- 
perintendent of schools in that city after August 
1, 1927. He met with members of the board 
and agreed to accept the superintendency be- 
fore Mr. Engleman had been notified that his 
services would be discontinued. 

The editors of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal wrote to the president of the board of edu- 
cation asking two questions: “First, has Mr. 
Engleman in your judgment been working for 
the interests of the schools? Second, has the 
party opposed to him been working for the in- 
terests of the schools?” The president replied 
as follows: 


Your letter of January 28 is before me. I am 
glad to eccmply with your request in answering the 
questions you have asked me. 

Our Dr. Engleman has been a very efficient, con- 
scientious and painstaking superintendent, work- 
ing entirely for the best interests of the schools, 
and the whole difficulty has been his refusal to 
make appointments which the majority of the 
board, who give every evidence of being tools of 
the Klan (the organization back of their election), 
recommended. Though laymen, they felt them- 
selves perfectly competent to pass upon any teach- 
er’s qualifications and insisted that the superin- 
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tendent make appointments to please them. Their 
friends must have positions. Dr. Engleman always 
kept in mind the welfare of the schools. The 
majority lost sight of that entirely and acted 
purely from selfish motives. Having been elected 
by the Klan, these men seemed to have no other 
purpose than to take the reins of the management 
of the schools in their own hands and dismiss their 
enemies, leaving the superintendent as a mere 
figurehead. Dr. Engleman courageously stood out 
against such tactics, and, of course, the clash was 
inevitable. 

The great majority of teachers and leading citi- 
zens and practically all the men’s and women’s 
organizations of the city were hoping to save Dr. 
Engleman, but the powerful organization that 
elected these men succeeded in putting him out. 


The writer of this editorial recalls a conver- 
sation which he had some years ago with a Ger- 
man school inspector. The German was asking 
questions about America and said, “I hear that 
in your country there are frequent changes in 
the administration of schools. How does that 
affect the work of the schools?” 
was, of course, that frequent changes are in the 
the writer went 


The answer 
main disturbing. “However,” 
on to say, “that is the way in which our demo- 
cratic communities educate themselves.” “Ah!” 
said the German, “I see.” 

The writer has been thinking about Terre 
Haute very often of late. The sordid democracy 
of that place makes one glad that one lives as 
far away as Chicago. To be sure, Chicago has 
been attending the school of democracy during 
the past weeks. The head of the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation has been acting as guide and 
schoolmistress. Will Chicago, too, indulge in 
selfish politics while the interests of the next 
generation wait? 

If this and that are the best that democracy 
can do, it begins to look as though the movement 
were too slow. All good superintendents should 
become college professors of education or some- 
thing else that will make it possible for them to 
think profoundly and act remotely. 

Probably this advice of desperation is not well 
considered. It certainly is not seemly that the 
educational profession should longer tolerate the 
utterly unprofessional treatment that is given 
time after time to superintendents of Terre 
Haute. The profession ought to devise some 
way to save superintendents from the isolation 
from which a true man and strong suffers in 
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such a_ situation.—The Elementary School 
Journal. 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

In a telegram from Shanghai, under date of 
March 16, your able correspondent, in summar 
izing the situation of colleges under Christian 
auspices in China, states: “Yale-in-China is 
closed without prospect of reopening.” May | 
eall your attention to the fact that this bare 
statement is misleading? The word “imme 
diate’ should at least be added preceding 
“prospect.” 

The College of Arts and Sciences, the Middle 
School, the Nursing School and the Medica! 
School have all closed simply because under 
the existing conditions of communism and of 
disorder in the Province of Hunan it is im 
possible to conduct educational institutions with 
high standards of work and discipline. Deans 
and faculties can have little power—everything 
being subject to the determination of outside 
unions, made up largely of the disaffected and 
the ignorant. 

Americans in Changsha—where the college is 
loeated—have not suffered nearly as much as 
their fellow-Chinese who are not willing to sup 
port radicalism, nor have the Christians been 
singled out for condemnation any more than the 
Buddhists. Indeed, our people individually 
have been treated well, and there have bee: 
touching evidences from the Chinese gentry 
and other friends of appreciation, and of r 
gret that our work must be temporarily dis 
continued. Our Chinese staff and most of our 
graduates and older students have been most 
loyal. But Changsha is for the time being « 
the hands of a communistie group, large!) 
dominated by Bolshevist ideals and part!) 
trained at a university in Moscow. We find 
the same old battle eries, such as: “Down wit! 
imperialism, religion and the bourgeoisie.” 

As a result, general conditions are so dis 
turbed that practically all higher schools, bot) 
government and private, in the Changsha neigh 
borhood have been obliged to close. It is hoped 
and believed, however, by the trustees of Yale 
in-China that this local communistie régime 
will not last long, and that the more conserv® 
tive wing of the Nationalist Party, with most ©! 
whose ideals the trustees sympathize heartily, 
will again gain control. In this case if 
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planned to reopen Yali and to continue the 
policy which has been in foree for several 
years, of constantly inereasing the Chinese con- 
trol of the institution, ineluding the election of 
a Chinese president and registration with the 
government. 

Although—acting under the extremely urgent 
advice of the competent American Consul in 
Changsha, which came as near being “orders” 
as the American government permits—most of 
our faeulty have left Changsha, some of the 
American men, who were allowed to remain to 
help protect the college property, and several 
of the Chinese staff are still on hand, and three 
of the most important members of the medical 
faculty are remaining in other places in China 
hoping that the local radical wing in Changsha 
will lose eontrol and that their work anay be 
resumed. In the meantime, the hospital is still 
functioning under Chinese doctors, and the 
members of the faculty who are still in the city 
are rendering such service as they are able. 

The following resolution just adopted by the 
Board of Trustees will explain the trustees’ 
attitude and their plans for the near future: 


1. That the institution developed during the past 
twenty years in Changsha with active Chinese co- 
peration must be continued and made as perma- 
nently useful as possible. 

2. That, because of the changes taking place in 
Central China, the situation be restudied so that 
without departing from its standards and ideals 
the seope and methods of work at Yali may be 

lified to meet more adequately the needs of a 
new China, 

'. That an effort be made to maintain a Chinese 
staff of at least three members in addition to the 
\merican staff now on the field, in order to render 
any possible service by private teaching, medical 
work and personal contact. 

+. That the trustees authorize the members of 
the staff in Changsha to make such arrangements 
as they think desirable with the purpose of using 

hospital and other buildings for the public 
good.——-Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, president of the 
ociety of Yale-in-China, in the New York Times. 


- 





REPORTS 


CHILD LABOR ON ILLINOIS FARMS 

Tue Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has issued a report in regard to the con- 
ditions of child labor on Illinois farms. 
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The problem of child labor on the truck farms 
near Chicago is the problem of the child work- 
ing away from home at an early age, working 
long hours, going long distances over compli- 
cated routes at hours early in the morning and 
late in the evening, to places of employment un- 
known to his parents and, in some sections, with 
no certainty of finding work after the effort has 
been made. This statement is made by the 
United States Children’s Bureau in a recent pub- 
lication called “Work of Children on Illinois 
Farms.” 

A large proportion of the 501 children inter- 
viewed on these truck farms came to the farms 
to work by the day. Only a few resided on the 
farms. The great majority of the workers were 
the sons and daughters of foreign-born indus- 
trial workers and lived in the cities or towns of 
the district. Their families had been residents 
of the United States for some time, and most of 
the fathers spoke English and were able to read 
and write. The Chicago children had made fair 
progress in school, and even those living in other 
towns in the area or on the farms were less re- 
tarded in school than most of the other groups 
of child workers on farms. Except among some 
of the children of farmers the amount of ab- 
sence from school was not serious. 

This is largely because the principal season, 
during which children are employed on the truck 
farms, corresponds closely to the three months 
of the summer vacation, although there is some 
employment throughout the year. The work is 
irregular, but it totaled several months of em- 
ployment a year for a majority of the children 
interviewed. The children weed and harvest a 
large variety of crops, the principal kinds of 
work including weeding, twisting onions, cut- 
ting asparagus and pulling beets and carrots. 
None of it appeared to be particularly arduous 
except when continued for long hours. It was 
found that 196 children had worked more than 
eight hours on the working day they reported as 
typical, and 104 had worked 10 hours or more. 
The length of the child’s working day is in- 
creased by the distance between his home and 
his work. Work before or after school or on 
Saturdays or Sundays during the school term 
was reported by 155 children under 14 years of 
age, of whom 131 were hired laborers. 

In order to survey conditions among child 
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workers in general farming, the bureau’s agents 
went into districts in Marion, Livingston and 
Shelby Counties, which were selected as repre- 
sentative of different parts of the state. Of 
1,672 children under 16 years of age attending 
the rural schools in these selected districts or 
living in the districts and not attending school, 
737 children worked in the fields. Throughout 
this district, where farming is done on a large 
seale and much of the work must be done by 
machinery, there is little work for girls and 
young children when compared with truck, cot- 
ton or tobacco farms, with beet or onion culture, 
or with the hop ranches of the Far West, where 
hand processes are necessary. Only 18 per cent. 
of the girls enrolled in the schools visited as 
compared with 67 per cent. of the boys helped 
with the farm work. 

More than three fifths of the children, both 
boys and girls, were at least 12 years of age and 
only about one seventh were under 10 years of 
age, while in the other districts mentioned chil- 
dren under 10 formed a considerable part of the 
working group. Almost all these children 
worked on the farms in the vicinity, their par- 
ents being farm owners or tenants, and most of 
those included in this part of the study were of 
American parentage. The girls and the children 
under 12 years of age usually did the easier 
kinds of work, such as hoeing, cultivating, rak- 
ing hay and husking corn, but many of them 
harrowed, which is hard work, although it does 
not require great physical strength. Some of 
the boys 12 years of age and over did a great 
deal of field work, some of it involving the use 
of heavy machinery and necessitating the han- 
dling of heavy teams of horses. The majority 
of the children worked in the fields less than two 
months, but about one sixth worked at least three 
months during the farm season. 

The working day was seldom less than eight 
hours and more often was nine or ten hours. 
The longest reported were for spring, when 
preparation for seeding had to be done, and 
fully half the children worked 10 hours a day 
or more at this time. Harvest season required 
the shortest hours, but even then two thirds of 
the children worked at least an eight-hour day. 

School attendance was not interfered with to 
the same extent as in most rural communities 
surveyed by the bureau, although almost one 
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half of the workers for whom school records 
were obtained and who reported the reasons for 
their absences had been absent from school for 
farm work during the year preceding the in- 
quiry. Usually this absence was for less than 
10 days, but 71 children had lost from one to 
five months for this reason, and much of this 
absence had come at the beginning or the close 
of the school year, when it is apt to be especially 
disastrous to the child’s school progress. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO SOME SO. 
CIAL ATTITUDES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


THs study was an attempt to discover in 
part the attitudes and knowledge of our Amer- 
ican high-school students with regard to inter 
national and interracial affairs. It aims to de 
termine the character of the social consciousness 
of high-school students. The general problem 
was divided for purposes of definiteness and 
convenience into six sub-problems, which are: 
first, the intelligence of the patriotism of high 
school students; second, the extent of their racia! 
prejudice; third, the range of reading done 
about international and interracial affairs; 
fourth, the amount of their detailed information 
concerning such matters; fifth, the extent of 
their information regarding the work done to 
promote international peace and good will; and 
lastly, the general attitude of high-school stu 
dents toward the ideals of world peace, toler 
ance, generosity and sympathy among nations, 
and the opposing ideals of militarism, conquest, 
suspicion and aggression. 

The investigation was conducted in seven high 
schools, two in Ohio, two in West Virginia, one 
in Nebraska, Oregon and Connecticut. These 
were taken to be representative high schools. 
What might be called the “examination method” 
was used. Study and measurement of attitudes 
is a recent development—so recent, in fact, that 
no method for its prosecution has, as yet, been 
adequately formulated. This problem or ex 
amination method was used because it seemed, 
since attitudes were sought, that the reaction 
of the pupil to definite problems would be the 
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best indication of what he or she felt. Thus 
an examination blank was constructed and 
printed, a copy of which appears below with 
the replies of seventeen professors of one of our 
larger eastern universities. 


Part I 


Directions: read the statements carefully. If 
what is stated you think is true, write the word 
‘‘true’’ on the dotted line. If what is stated you 
think is false, write the word ‘‘false’’ on the 
dotted line. 


1. The League of Nations has been a failure. 
False. 
°. The offices of the League of Nations are in 
France. False. 
3. The U. 8. should have the largest army and 
the most powerful navy in the world. 
False. 

{. Safety from aggression by other nations must 

rest on military power. False. 

5. Germany should not be allowed to compete in 

foreign trade. False. 

6. The U. 8. should be self-sufficient, having as 
few relations with other nations as pos- 
sible. False. 

Christian peoples are distinctly superior to 
all other peoples. Indeterminate. 

8. Most of the world’s best literature was pro- 


duced by Americans. False. 

9. America has not produced many great musi- 
cians. True. 

10. Longfellow is the world’s greatest poet since 
Homer. False. 


11. As a nation the Japanese can not be trusted; 
they are a treacherous, deceitful, and 
scheming race. False. 

12. The Italians have contributed little to civiliza- 
tion. False. 

13. The Russiang are an inferior people. 

False. 

14. As a nation, we have never mistreated the 

people of any other race or nation. . 


False. 
15. The American government is not the most 
democratic in the world. True. 


16. No patriotie American would admit that any 
other country is superior to the U. 8. in 
any important respect. False. 

17. The American people place a higher value on 
law and order than do any other people. 

False. 

18. Nations can no longer act independently of 
each other; they must get together. 
True. 
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19. America, my country; may she ever be right, 
but right or wrong, my country. " 
False. 

£0. The English parliament is the finest legisla- 


tive body in the world. Indetermin- 
ate. 

21. The U. 8. should conquer, annex, and develop 
the country of Mexico. False. 


Part IT 
Directions: Answer on the dotted line as in- 
dicated by the question. 

22. Name some book, article or poem you have 
read recently that entirely or in part deals 
with international relations ‘ 

23. If there are any races of people you do not 
like, make a list of them here 

24. If there are any nations of the world you 
do not like, make a list of them here 

25. Name three clubs, societies, organizations, or 
other agencies that are working for inter- 
national peace and good will 


Questions were asked also regarding the gen- 
eral home life and education of the students. 


The first of the six tasks of this investigation 
was to try and discover the character of the 
patriotism of high-school students. The ques- 
tion arose: Is the patriotism of high-school 
students intelligent? Now obviously, a very 
great many factors contribute to the forming 
of patriotism. It follows then that in almost 
innumerable ways the quality of an individual’s 
patriotism might be tested. The particular 
phase that was attached here was the “intel- 
ligent.” By that is meant—is the individual 
capable of seeing limitations that may exist in 
his own country and at the same time give 
eredit to other countries for worth, either past 
or present? To that end ten statements were 
included in the examination, namely: 8, 9, 10, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19 and 20 of Part I. These 
ten problems given to the students do not at- 
tempt to exhaust the wide gamut of patriotic 
expression, but the character of replies to the 
elements included will give, the thought was, a 
fair index to the intelligence of the patriotism 
held by our high-school students. 

An examination of the results shows a de- 
cided lack of intelligent patriotism. For ex- 
ample, 59 per cent. of the students examined 
believed that, as a nation, we have never mis- 
treated the people of any other race or nation. 
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Also 


American would admit that any other country 


59 per cent. thought that no patriotic 


in any important re 
believed that the 


is superior to the U. 8S. 


spect. Again, 57 per cent. 
American people place a higher value on law 
and order than do any other people. 

When students believe and express formally, 
on a printed form, such ideas, it can hardly be 
said that their patriotism is broad, generous 
and intelligent. We are not interested in the 
causes of the attitudes herein shown to exist, 
but let it that the 


“pruned” history texts or the lack of the sym 


be suggested in passing 


pathetic or a fair study of foreign countries 
contribute to the forming of blind, naive patri 
otism. 

The second problem was to discover the ex 
The peoples named 


disliked 


Japanese, 32 per cent.; Chinese, 29 per cent.; 


tent of racial prejudice. 


most frequently as being were the 
Negroes, 22 per cent.; and Mexicans, 11 per 


cent. Sixty-two per cent. of the students 
thought the Japanese were treacherous and de 
eeitful; while 54 per cent. thought the Russians 
an inferior people. 

The third problem was to find out what read 
ing was done by high-school students about in 
ternational affairs. The thought was that read 
ing reflects the interest and attention necessary 

attitude. The table of 


shows a lack of even casual reading of materia) 


to intelligent results 


about international affairs. It seems, at least 
to the author, that some effort should be made 
to acquaint the coming generation with facts 
and principles that can, in a large measure, be 


Less than 1 per cent. 


got only from reading. 
of the 1,166 students examined named the Liter 
ary Digest, which was the most frequently men 
tioned piece of reading matter. That more did 
s significant of the influence 
The 


from “Uncle Tom’s 


not name histories i 
of the 
named ranged all the way 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
precludes classification. 

is the detailed 


subject as now taught. sources 


Cabin” to The variety 


Fourth, how great informa 
tion possessed by high-school 
affairs? The 
Nations is, perhaps, a debatable 
question. With all the discussion the teachers 
in high school, much less the pupils, can hardly 


students about 


international success of the 


League of 


be blamed when 2 per cent. believed it to be 
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a failure. 
dents believed the offices of the League of Na- 
tions are in France, investigation is certainly 


Yet when 40 per cent. of the stu- 


Surely it is not too much to ask 
that 


justifiable. 
that 
the league. 


students know at least much about 

The ability to name clubs, societies, organiza 
tions or other agencies that are working for 
international peace is indicative of an attitude 
and familiarity with the greatest twentieth cen- 
this 


fifth problem, the pupils, to their credit, sue- 


tury problem, namely, world peace. In 


ceeded in naming a little over one ageney apiece, 
on the average. The League of Nations leads. 
The position of the Ku Klux Kian, sixth in 
frequency named, the position of the church, 
seventh, and the school last, with only 4 per 


ming the latter and 64 per cent. the 


be called to the 


cent. n 
Klan, should attention of the 
reader. 
The last 
eral attitude of the 
Fifty-eight per cent. believed 


problem was ascertain the gen- 
students toward the ideals 
of world peace. 
the U. S. should have the largest army and the 
most powerful 
believed the U. S 


develop the country of 


navy in the world; 38 per cent. 
should conquer, annex and 
Mexico. These 


and attitudes held are surely indicative of the 


ideas 
breadth of the social consciousness of the stu 
dents examined. To the credit of the students 
note that 81 per cent. believed that nations can 
no longer act independently of each other, but 
must get together. 

To summarize, an analysis of the results 
that the high-school 


came far short of the assumed standard set up 


showed student studied 


by the professors. Their unintelligent patriot 
ism and decided prejudice agafnst several races 
indicated a self-centered education which is not 
The 


surprising lack of information regarding inter 


in harmony with the spirit of the times. 


national affairs of common interest displayed a 
notable deficiency in our educational program 
In general their lack of sympathy and appre 
ciation of the ideals of friendship, understand 
ing and tolerance among nations and races ev! 
dences a need to broaden the social consciousness 
of our coming generation. 
ROBERT FREDERICK 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 

















